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that they had lit against the cold and the dampness
of a penetrating rain which had fallen in the evening.
Napoleon did not sleep; the sudden change of the
'weather affected him; he was feverish and troubled
with a dry cough. Worn out in body and mind, he
in vain tried to quench his consuming thirst. One
of his aides heard him speaking about the emptiness
of glory. "What is war?" asked the winner of so
many battles. " A barbarous business; its whole art
is nothing but being the stronger at a given point."
Then he added, "A great day is approaching. It
will be a terrible battle." And terrible it was to be.
Napoleon was to be victorious, but victorious with-
out capturing any cannon, any flags; victorious, but
with forty-seven of Ms generals and thirty-seven of
his colonels killed or wounded; victorious, but the
defeated were also to remain on the battle-field, and
the enormous number of ninety thousand men, whai
would be the whole population of a large city, were
to be stretched on the earth, wounded or dead.

Napoleon was not himself. Through fear of the
future he did not dare to call on the Imperial Guard,
who would have made the victory decisive. " Every
one about him," says the General de S%ur, " gazed
at him with astonishment. Previously in hot com-
bats he had displayed a calm activity; but now it
was a dull calm, an inactive, flaccid gentleness. Some
thought it was the prostration that follows intense
emotion; others that he was tired of everything, even
of the glow of the battle. Many have noticed that